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St. Louis, March 25, 1867. 
Major-General Lewis B. Parsons. 

St, Louts, Mo, 

Gbnbhal : — Believing that your records, as Chief of the important Department of 
Bail and Birer Transportation daring the late rebellion, contain much information of 
interest to the general public, no less than to those of us who were more directly con- 
cerned with this branch of the public service, we would respectfully solicit the same 
for publication, or such portions thereof as you may think proper to ftirnish. 

JOSEPH BBOWN. 

President Atlantic and Mississippi Steamship Co. 
JOHN J. BOB. 
HENRY W. SMITH, 

President St, Louis and Memphis Packet Co, 
JOHN A. SCUDDEB, 

Secretary St, Louis and Memphis Packet Co, 
BARTON ABLE. 
DANIEL 0. TAYLOR. 
W. D. GRISWOLD, 

President Ohio and Mississippi Railway Co, 
GEORGE R. TAYLOR, 

President Pacific Railroad Co. 
T. MoKISSOCK, 

Superintendent Pacific RaUroad Co, 
E. W. WOODWARD, 

President Little Miami Railroad Co, 
S. S. L'HOMMEDIEU, 

President E, fi- D, and Atlantic f- G. W, R,R, Co. 
H. C. MOORE, 

Superintendent Alton and Terre Haute R,R, Co, 
ISAAC H. STURGEON, 

President North Missouri Railroad Co, 
THOMAS ALLEN, 

President Iron Mountain Railroad Co, 
C. S. ROGERS, 

President Naples Packet Co. 
THOMAS H. GRIFFITH, 

Secretary Northern Line Packet Co, 

C. G. PIERCE. 
THOMAS COOK. 
THOMAS GAFF. 
JOHN G. COPELAN. 
W. R. CARTER. 

D. J. HANCOCK. 
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St. Louis, March 80, 1867. 

Messrs, Joseph Brown, John J. Rob, Henrt W. Smith, John A. Scudder, 
Barton Able, Daniel G. Taylor, W. D. Griswold, George R. Taylor, 
T. McKissocK, E. W. Woodward, S. S. L'Hommedibu, H. C. Moore, 
Isaac H. Sturgeon, Thomas Allen, C. S. Rogers, Thomas H. Griffith, 

C. G. Pierce, Thomas Cook, Thomas Gaff, John G. Cofblan, W. R. Carter, 

D. J. Hancock. 

Gentlemen : — In replj to your note of the 25th instant, I would state that an 
analysis of the great mass of reports and records made during the war has not yet 
been completed, and, consequently, it will be impossible at present to show, with any 
detail, the immense transactions of the Transportation branch of the service. 

Such information as is derived from general Reports, the most of which have been 
already submitted to Congress by the War Department, and are published, I here- 
with submit. 

The great part performed by the Rail and Water Transportation of the country, and 
especially by that of the Mississippi river and its tributaries, in the suppression of the 
rebellion, cannot be overestimated, nor its importance, with reference to the future, too 
carefully considered. 

But for these aids, the task, herculean as it was, must have surpassed the powers of 
the Grovemment, and our Republic become only a historic landmark and warning to 
all nations aspiring to free institutions. 

You will find in the Reports submitted that I have ever appreciated and borne testi- 
mony to the indomitable energy, courage and valuable services performed by those in 
civil life who have been connected with this branch of the service. 
Very respectfully, 

LEWIS B. PARSONS, late Brevet Major-General, 

and Chief of Rail and River Transportation, 
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GEN. LEWIS B. PARSONS TO THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL. 



Washington City, October 15, 1865. 
Brevet Major- General M. C. Meigs, 

Quartermaster- General^ U. S. A, 

General: — I with pleasure comply with your request, before 
leaving the service, by furnishing a concise report of my connection 
with the department, and the events of interest which have transpired 
under my own orders or observation, and also by making such sug- 
gestions as I think may be of service in the future. I must, however, 
state that, owing to the mode of reporting the transactions and aud- 
iting the accounts of the department now required by law and array 
regulations ; by which a full analysis of the same cannot be made for 
from one to two years, it will be impossible at present to give those 
tabular statements showing the large transactions of the transporta- 
tion branch of the service, which would be both interesting and 
instructive, and my report must consequently be general in its char- 
acter, leaving details and most of the exhibits to be furnished at 
some future period, when peace has given time for a careful examin- 
ation and classification of the great mass of reports and documents 
accumulated during the progress of the war. 

The subject of transportation in the conduct of war has always 
been one of primary importance ; and the application of steam to 
transportation has perhaps as much modified the art of war as it has 
the pursuits of peace, and should, through its ability for more rapid 
concentration of troops and supplies at distant points, give greater 
vigor to a campaign, and vast advantage to the party having supe- 
riority in this respect. Not only has the world never before seen 
such vast armies so suddenly and so easily created, but never has it 
witnessed such rapidity in the transit of those armies for long dis- 
tances, with their vast munitions and supplies. It is now practica- 
ble, on twenty-four hours' notice, to embark at Boston or Baltimore 
a larger army than those with which Napoleon won some of his most 
decisive victories, and landing it within three days at Cairo, twelve 
hundred miles distant, there embark it on transports, and, within four 
days' more time, disembark it at New Orleans, a thousand miles far- 



ther, or two thousand two hundred miles from the point of depart- 
ure. Boats could easily be gathered at Cincinnati, Louisyille, and 
St. Louis, which could withia a week precipitate two hundred 
thousand troops, with all necessary munitions and supplies, upon 
Cairo or Memphis. 

Hence, and from statements of various expeditions hereinafter 
given, it will be easy to see the great importance of the best possible 
management of our river and railroad transportation, in order to a 
successful campaign, especially when the theater of war is so ex- 
panded as has been the present. 

On entering upon the duties to which I was assigned by my supe- 
rior officer. Major (now Brevet Major-General) Robert Allen, in 
November, 1861, as Chief of Rail and River Transportation, at St. 
Louis, my first object was to introduce, as far as possible, such sys- 
tem as should combine uniformity with responsibility, and efficiency 
with economy, not then existing, owing to the confusion generally 
prevailing at the commencement of the war, and especially in the 
Western department — it being the period between General Fre- 
mont's and General Halleck's administrations. Under General 
Fr6mont's orders, the entire river transportation was performed by 
chartering boats; nearly all of those within the department being so 
employed, though we then only commanded the river as far south 
as Cairo. Satisfied, on a cursory examination, that this mode of 
conducting the service was as wrong in principle as it was extrava- 
gant in practice ; that a very small proportion of the boats then in 
service were actually required, (many of them being either idle or 
unprofitably engaged, according to the caprice of officers in com- 
mand,) with the approval of General Allen, I made temporary con- 
tracts by the hundred pounds or by the piece for government 
transportation, and discharged all boats from charter, with the mul- 
titude of employes connected therewith. The result was that half 
the boat^ were at once out of service and lying idle at the levee, 
while government transportation was not only performed at a less 
cost, but in a much more prompt and satisfactory manner. Subse- 
quently, by authority of General Halleck, upon whose staflF I had 
been placed, and whose command then extended over almost the 
entire country west of the Alleghany mountains, I prepared a few 
concise rules and regulations, producing responsibility and giving 
information as to the duties of officers connected with transporta- 
tion. The change was immediate and favorable beyond my own 
expectations. Order soon arose out of confusion ; officers who had 
been improperly furnishing transportation were made accountable ; 
railroads which, in their anxiety to serve the country, had honored 
thousands of orders, ignorant as to their propriety or whether com- 
pensation would be made therefor, were highly gratified, and the 



service greatly improved in all respects. Soon after I made formal 
contracts by the piece or hundred pounds for all government trans- 
portation required on the Mississippi and Missouri rivers, so far as 
our authority extended; and, as our armies opened new territory, 
like contracts were made, until the government transportation be- 
tween nearly all points under our control was performed in the 
same manner, with continued improvement and satisfaction both to 
government officers and the steamboat interests. The latter became 
satisfied with the change, inasmuch as, under the former system, 
boats were paid alike, whether faithful in their service or not ; while, 
under the new mode, the energetic and industrious secured the 
advantages to which they were justly entitled. 

When, upon my report of December, 1863, you issued General 
Order No. 22J, December 9, 1863, placing the Cumberland and Ohio 
rivers under my control, I determined immediately to abandon the 
charter system, which up to that time had prevailed on those rivers, 
and though there was a general combination of the steamboat in- 
terests of the Ohio against mo, I succeeded, after much labor and 
perplexity, in the reform, the result of which was, if possible, more 
satisfactory than it had been on the Mississippi ; and, instead of one 
hundred and twenty-three steamers reported as in service on the 
Cumberland in supplying General Rosecrans' army in the winter 
of 1862-3, only sixty-six were reported as required in supply- 
ing, in a more satisfactory manner, the same army combined with 
the large armies of Generals Grant and Sherman during the winter 
of 1863-4. As illustrative, I would state that one of the largest 
government contractors, who for two years furnished most of the 
forage for the army of the Cumberland, and amounting to millions 
of bushels annually, subsequently informed me that the same boats 
he had loaded the year before as chartered boats carried more than 
double the cargo, and received, transported and discharged it in half 
the time. To the same point I would respectfully refer to the fol- 
lowing extract from the Report of Brevet Major-Qeneral J. L. 
Donaldson, Supervising Quartermaster of the Department of the 
Cumberland : 

^^ Colonel L. B. Parsons, in charge of Western River Transportation, St. Louis^ 
Mo., having hecome satisfied that the charter system was a vicious one generally, 
abrogated it, and made contracts for the delivery of supplies at Nashville by the hun- 
dred pounds, at an average of abo^t fifty cents per hundred. He experienced great 
opposition in changing the system, as the per diem paid well ; and whether boats were 
working or lying up, delaying along the rivers, or hurrying back and forward, as they 
should do, the pay was the same, and it was too lucrative to be willingly yielded. 
Colonel Parsons, however, carried his point, after strong opposition ; and, although I 
have not the data at hand, as Captain Winslow, my officer in charge of river transport- 
ation, is now out of service, I am satisfied that, by the change from charter by the day 
to service by the hundred pounds, it can be easily shown that the Government saved 
one to two millions of dollars in its operations in this department alone.'' 
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I also beg leave to refer to a Report recently received from Captain 
F. S, Winslow, late A. Q. M., and a most efficient and valuable offi- 
cer, to whom General Donaldson refers in his Report above, a copy 
of which is herewith transmitted, and from which I make the follow- 
ing extract : 

<' The following condensed statement will show you the amount of work done dur- 
ing the season of navigation, at Nashville, from February 1 to May 27, 1864: 



Monfhs. 


Number of Steamboat and 
Baige AniyalB. 




Amount in tons of 
freight discharg- 
ed at NashTiUe. 




178 boats .... 

Q1Q f< 


carrying 

t( , 

a 


35,860 tons. 
62,666 '^ 
44,029 " 
15,461 « 


March 

A „-:i ^ 


158 boats and barges •• 
65 '* « .. 


May 


Trtfal .••• ...... 


614 boats and barges* • 


carrying 


158 016 tons, 




(One hundred fifty-eight thousand and sixteen tonsO 



<< Although the figures I shall now present will appear almost fabulous, yet I am 
honestly convinced they are too low. I wish to establish the difference of cost of the 
above 158,016 tons, if it had been transported on chartered vessels, instead of, as it was, 
on boats contracted at a given price per hundred pounds. 

<' From all data, it is sufficiently established that freight carried on chartered boats 
never cost the Government less than $1 50 per hundred pounds. The cost for trans* 
porting the above 158,016 tons would consequently have reached the sum of $4,740,493* 
The contract price under which the stores were actually transported ranged at from 50 
cents to 60 cents per hundred pounds. Taking the outside figure, the transportation 
cost the Government the sum of $1,896,192. Consequently, the change from the 
charter to the contract system saved the Government the enormous sum of about three 
millions of dollars. 

" At the same time, the extra expense incurred by me in single cases, where want 
of levee room compelled me to keep boats waiting above the time allotted them for 
discharging, amounted, during the whole season, and for all the boats, to 50 5-24 days 
of demurrage, which, at an average of $125 per day, amounts to $11,300. 

^' To you belongs the credit of having accomplished such great results ; to me the 
satisfaction of having supported you to the utmost of my ability. And I remain, with 
sincere considerations of respect, truly your obedient servant, 

" F. S. WINSLOW, late Captain and A. Q. Jf." 

I would also call attention to this Report, as illustrating the large 
transactions of this department, by showing the freight transporta- 
tion service upon a small river, only generally navigable by a light 
class of boats for a brief period of the year — troops having been 
transported by the Louisville and Nashville railroad. 

In further proof of the correctness of the policy I have pursued 
in performing the government business, so far as practicable, under 
contract with private parties by the hundred pounds or the piece, I 
would respectfully refer to various contracts made by me, or unde r 
my instructions, during the war, copies of which I transmit here- 
with, and by which it will be seen that, in the early part of the war, 
the cost of the transportation of troops was only from two to three 
mills per man per mile, or an average of $1 05 per man from St. 
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Louis to Memphis, a distance of four hundred and fifty miles ; the 
cost of moving an army of twenty thousand men, with its officers 
and baggage, the same distance, being not exceeding $25,000 ; while 
the transportation of stores and animals was performed at like re- 
duced rates. And it will also be seen, that even toward the close of 
the war, when gold was from 200 to 280, the cost of moving troops 
was, on an average, but about one-third of one cent per man per 
mile ; the cost of moving a soldier from St. Louis to New Orleans, a 
distance of twelve hundred and fifty miles, at the present time being 
but $3 62J; and that of an army of twenty thousand men, with its 
officers and baggage, not exceeding $85,000. 

To one familiar with the large expense of transportation upon 
southern rivers, and the danger constantly incurred in their naviga- 
tion from rebel batteries and guerrillas, I think these rates will be 
regarded as much lower than the service could ever have been per- 
formed by the Government, and that there can be no doubt, as a 
general rule, that it is the policy of the Government to secure its 
transportation by contract with private parties, rather than by attempt- 
ing to perform it by its own boats and employes. When boats have 
been required for post service for a long period of time, I have, as a 
general rule, purchased them ; and where large expeditions were to 
be organized for brief service, I have seized or chartered them, a» 
the case might require, it being impossible to make contracts, owing 
to the indefiniteness of the service. 

The extent and expense of the transportation of the Mississippi 
and its tributaries has been greater, I apprehend, than is generally 
supposed, engaging, as it has, a large portion of the three hundred 
and fifty steamers and hundreds of barges navigating those rivers ;. 
and though, for reasons already given, I cannot furnish the exact 
figures, yet some idea of its magnitude may be seen from the follow- 
ing statement of the amount of transportation furnished at St. Louis,. 
Mo., during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1863, as per Report of 
Capt. Charles Parsons, A.Q.M. Jn charge of transportation at that post: 



Subsistence, Ordnance, Quartermaster and 

Medical Stores pounds •••• 

Troops number.... 

Horses and Mules *•• '^ •*•• 

Cattle « .... 

Wagons and Ambulances " •••• 

Cannon and Caissons ** .... 

Locomotives and R.R. Cars .... " • • • • 

Bricks « .... 

Lumber feet 

Shingles • • ....thousand.. 



BailioacU 



153 102,100 

193,023 

48,963 

2,196 

1,873 

196 

178 

8,000 

2,314,619 

461 



Eivep. 



337,912,363 

135,909 

34,718 

23,353 

2,475 

78 



Total. 



491,014,463^ 

328,932 

82,681 

25,540 

4,348 

274 

178 

8,000 

2,314,619 

461 



• Equal to 245,607 tons and 463 pounds. 
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This, it must be borne in mind, however, is but the report of a 
single, though the most important, shipping point in the Mississippi 
yallej. For a correct estimate, we must add to this the transporta- 
tion of each Quartermaster at Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Louisville, Cairo, 
Memphis, New Orleans, and the many other points on the upper and 
lower rivers ; and, still further, must be added all the transportation 
on boats owned by or under charter to the Government, and, at 
times, numbering more than one hundred. 

Again, its importance may be seen by considering that the large 
armies of Generals Grant, Sherman, Bosecrans, Banks, and Steele, 
on the lower rivers, and of Sully, and Sibley, on the Upper Missouri 
and Mississippi, have been almost exclusively dependent upon our 
river transports for their reinforcements and immense supplies. 

On the second day of October, 1863, there were requisitions in 
Captain Parson's office, at St. Louis, for the immediate transporta- 
tion of over six thousand five hundred mules, horses and cattle, six 
hundred wagons, and about one thousand tons of other freight, to 
General Banks' command, at New Orleans, twelve hundred and fifty 
miles distant ; also, for over four thousand like animals to Memphis, 
Yicksburg, or Little Bock ; more than three thousand tons of com- 
missary and quartermaster stores to the same places, with consider- 
able requisitions for Fort Leavenworth and other points on the Upper 
Missouri and Mississippi. So pressing was the demand for General 
Banks, that he had detailed an officer to urge forward his requisi- 
tions, that his movements might not be delayed ; while the Memphis 
requisitions were urgently demanded, in order to enable General 
Sherman to hasten to the support of General Bosecrans. To have 
transported these ten thousand five hundred animals, six hundred 
wagons, and four thousand tons of supplies, not to speak of ordinary 
daily requisitions for transportation, which were always large, re- 
quired, at the then very low stage of the river, from forty to fifty 
boats. 

To appreciate the difficulties of performing this service, it should 
be remembered that a large proportion of this great net work of 
twenty thousand miles of river navigation, watering the great States 
of this valley, was for a long period either entirely under the control 
of the enemy, or so situated that its navigation was liable at any 
moment to be obstructed thereby. 

From Brownsville, the head of navigation on the Monongahela, in 
the State of Pennsylvania, via Pittsburg, down the Ohio to Cairo ; up 
the Mississippi to the Missouri ; thence to Fort Benton, the head of 
navigation on the Missouri — a distance of thirty-five hundred miles — 
the south or west side of these rivers has, during the war, been con- 
stantly subject to incursions by the rebels, or Indian savages insti- 
gated by them to hostility ; while the four hundred miles of the 
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Tennessee, three hundred miles of the Cumberland, three hundred 
and fifty miles of the White river, the six hundred and fifty miles of 
the Arkansas to Fort Gibson, one hundred and fifty miles of the 
Yazoo, six hundred and twenty miles of Bed river, and the eleven 
hundred and fifty miles of the Mississippi below Cairo, were long 
under their entire control. 

At the commencement of the war the Oovernment held no point 
south of Cairo, and all southern rivers were blockaded until the fall 
of Ports Henry and Donelson, in February, 1862, which opened the 
Tennessee and Cumberland, and also the Mississippi to Island No. 10. 
The fall of Island No. 10 and Corinth, in the spring of 1862, led to 
the fall of Memphis, and opened the river to that place ; but it was 
not until July, 1863, after the capture of Vicksburg, that the Mis- 
sissippi, from Cairo to New Orleans, was at all passable for our 
transports ; and, even to May last, the enemy claimed to hold most 
of these rivers, by his movable batteries and roving bands of guerril- 
las, so as to prevent their navigation being of any practical advan- 
tage. It should further be recollected, that the rebel government 
have had an extended and effective organization, under the direction 
of a cabinet officer, for the sole purpose of the destruction of our 
transports, offering unparalleled rewards for the success of miscre- 
ants in this nefarious business, which, with the facility of modern 
inventions, has often been effected with ease and impunity. 

The means of transportation on all these rivers, being of a similar 
character, have been generally available for service at any point ; 
those upon the Alleghany, the Illinois, the Saint Peters or the Yel- 
lowstone, this week, might be upon the Cumberland or the Ten- 
nessee, the Yazoo or Red rivers, next week ; those now loading at 
Pittsburg, Cincinnati and Louisville, could, within a few days, be at 
St. Louis, Memphis, New Orleans or Mobile, doing equally useful 
service, though changed thousands of miles in their location. 

The principal demand for water transportation, during the war, 
has been for the Cumberland, the Tennessee, Lower Mississippi, 
White, Arkansas and Upper Missouri rivers, and for which the sup- 
ply has been furnished almost entirely from St. Louis, Cincinnati or 
Louisville. 

In addition to the ordinary transportation of soldiers, their muni- 
tions and supplies, large expeditions have, at various times, been 
fitted out, to the most important of which I will briefly allude. 

The first movement by water, after the commencement of hostili- 
ties on the Western waters, was that of about two thousand men, 
under the command of General Lyon, who embarked on four boats 
at St. Louis on the 15th of June, 1861, and proceeded up the Mis- 
souri, in pursuit of General Price, a pursuit resulting in the battle 
and victory of Booneville on the 17th of the same month. 
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On the 1st of August following, about four thousand troops ena- 
barked upon eight boats — the " Great Fleet," as it was termed in 
the papers of the day — under command of General Fremont, and, 
proceeding down the river, landed at Cairo and Bird's Point on 
the 3d. 

On the 6th of November following, three thousand men, under the 
command of General Grant, embarked on board transports at Cairo, 
and, proceeding down the Mississippi, landed on the following morn- 
ing, attacked and fought the enemy at Belmont, opposite Columbus, 
and returned to Cairo the same day, having accomplished the object 
of the expedition. 

On the 2d and 3d of February, 1862, General Grant embarked 
fifteen thousand troops on transports at Cairo, proceeded to Paducah, 
and, on the day following, advanced up the Tennessee, in connection 
with the navy, under Commodore Foote, capturing Fort Henry on 
the 6th of the same month. Soon after, six regiments, under the 
orders of General Grant, reembarked, moved down the Tennessee, 
and up the Cumberland — a distance of one hundred and ten miles — 
where, with the troops proceeding overland from Fort Henry, they 
captured Fort Donelson on the 12th. 

On the 13th of April, 1862, under instructions of General Halleck, 
I sent about thirty transports, with numerous barges, to New Madrid, 
upon which the army of General Pope, sixteen thousand strong, 
including four regiments of cavalry, ten batteries of artillery, and 
their animals, (numbering, in all, nearly five thousand,) were em- 
barked on the 15th, and proceeded down the river, opposite Fort 
Pillow, then in possession of the rebels, which place they left on the 
18th, and, passing up the Mississippi, Ohio and Tennessee — a dis- 
tance of four hundred and seventy-five miles — arrived at Pittsburg 
Landing on the 21st, to reinforce our army, in its advance on 
Corinth. 

Under like instructions from General Halleck, in April, 1862, 1 
sent transports to Cape Girardeau, where the brigades of Generals 
Asboth and JeflF. C. Davis, consisting of over eight thousand troops, 
were embarked, on their arrival from the interior of Arkansas, and, 
two days thereafter, reached Pittsburg Landing, three hundred and 
thirty-five miles distant, for a like reinforcement of the army moving 
on Corinth. 

On the 11th of December, 1862, 1 received orders from General 
Allen, at St. Louis, under a telegraphic dispatch from General Grant, 
dated December 9, near Oxford, Mississippi, requiring sufiicient 
transportation to be at Memphis by the 18th, to move General Sher- 
man's army, of about forty thousand men, including cavalry, artil- 
lery, and animal transportation, for an attack on Vicksburg. It 
being mid-winter, when there were not exceeding eight boats suit- 
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able for the purpose in the harbor of St. Louis, and during a period 
of great scarcity of fuel, it was deemed impossible to comply with 
the order; but, by sending to various points, taking all boats arriv- 
ing, and by seizing all private coal in the city, the necessary trans- 
portation of between seventy and eighty boats was secured, and 
placed in readiness at Memphis, four hundred and fifty miles from 
St. Louis, on the evening of the 18th. Within forty hours there- 
after, the army was embarked, the boats fueled, and the fleet on the 
way to its destination ; where, at the mouth of Chickasaw bayou, on 
the Yazoo river, five miles in the rear of Vicksburg, the army rap- 
idly disembarked on the 26th of December, 1862, and at once 
" moved on the enemy's works." 

After two days' gallant, though unsuccessful fighting, on the orders 
of General Sherman, I prepared eleven of the largest transports, by 
protecting the boilers and machinery with bales of hay, to move 
General Steele's command of thirteen thousand men for a night 
attack upon the strong fortifications at Haines' Bluff, on the Yazoo. 
The order was executed and the command on board within twelve 
hours after it was given ; but, owing to a fog, the movement was 
rendered impracticable; and, the next evening, the 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1862, at about four o'clock of one of the shortest days in the 
year, 1 was directed by General Sherman to embark the whole army 
in the shortest possible time, as it was under orders to leave its posi- 
tion, three miles inland, march to the shore, and embark without 
delay. Many of the transports had at the time left their positions, 
and were scattered for miles, in procuring fuel, or were in use for 
hospital and other purposes; yet they were again brought together, 
arranged in proper order, and the whole army, with all its trans- 
portation and supplies, embarked before eight o'clock the next morn- 
ing, without the loss of a single animal, gun, or a pound of stores, 
brought to the shore ; and left the river free from accident or loss of 
a single life from the advancing enemy. 

Of the work of such a night no one can have any proper concep- 
tion who was not on the ground or is not intimately familiar with 
similar military movements ; and I question if a like speedy and safe 
embarkation of so large an army, in the face of a victorious enemy, 
was ever before effected, under any commander. 

On reaching the Mississippi, the expedition, under Major-General 
McClernand, who there assumed command, moved north, to the 
mouth of White river ; thence, through the " cut-off"," up the Ark- 
ansas, at an extremely low stage of the river, and, on the 9th of 
January — having moved nearly three hundred miles from the Ya- 
zoo, notwithstanding the great difficulties of procuring fuel — was 
again disembarked near Arkansas Post, and, in connection with the 
navy, surrounded, attacked and carried the enemy's elaborate forti 
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fications at that place; captured nearly seven thousand prisoners, 
with all their supplies ; destroyed their works ; dispatched the pris- 
oners northward; reembarked within five days from the time of 
landing; again moved southward, and soon after landed opposite 
Vicksburg, to commence the celebrated siege of that place. 

In the month of March, 1863, on the orders of General Grant, I 
dispatched about thirty small boats to Helena, for a movement upon 
the rear of Vicksburg, to be made by opening a passage, during 
the high water of the Mississippi, through the levee near Helena, 
into an old channel, termed ^^ Yazoo Pass." The troops composing 
the expedition, numbering about ten thousand men, under command 
of General Ross, entered the pass upon twenty-two boats, and pro- 
ceeded through Moon lake, Coldwater and Sunflower rivers, to near 
Fort Pemberton, on the Sunflower, at its junction with the Yazoo — 
a distance of two hundred and seventy miles from the Mississippi. 
The expedition occupied about a month, and was one of the most 
difficult and dangerous of the war, owing to the extreme narrowness 
and irregularity of a channel constantly obstructed by overhanging 
or fallen trees, and often passing amid dense forests, well adapted 
to the operations of guerrillas. Through the cool bravery and en- 
ergy, not more of our troops than of the officers and men connected 
with the transports, all the boats engaged in the expedition returned 
to the Mississippi, though many of them in a greatly damaged con- 
dition. 

In 1863, the Indians being very troublesome on the Upper Mis- 
souri and Mississippi, it was decided by the Government to send 
thither the largest Indian expedition ever fitted out. The expedi- 
tion consisted of about five thousand men, with several thousand 
tons of stores, under the immediate command of Generals Sully and 
Sibley — General Pope commanding the department — and were 
required to be transported nearly a thousand miles up the Mississippi 
and its tributaries, or from one thousand five hundred to two thous- 
and two hundred miles up the Missouri and Yellowstone ; which, 
considering the difficulties of navigation, and the wilderness through 
which tlie expedition had to pass, was performed with great success. 
In the following year, several thousand tons of supplies and a largo 
number of troops were sent to the same destination. 

Thus it will be seen, that while the Government was in a life and 
death struggle with millions of rebels at the South, it was, at the 
same time, carrying on the most vigorous and extensive Indian war 
in which it had ever been engaged, at a distance of thousands of 
miles to the Northwest, along the tributaries of the Mississippi, and 
amid the wildernesses of the Upper Missouri, the supplies and trans- 
portation for which were furnished from St. Louis. 

In June, 1863, General Burnside, then in Central Kentucky, being 
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ordered, with his army, consisting of ten thousand men, including 
artillery, to reinforce General Grant, before Vicksburg, was trans- 
ported rapidly by rail through a part of Kentucky and Ohio, across 
Indiana and Illinois, to Cairo, where I had provided transports, upon 
which his army embarked as it arrived, and within four days reached 
its point of destination, over a thousand miles from the point of 
departure. After the fall of Vicksburg, the same army corps, with 
about six thousand New England troops, whose term of service had 
expired, were returned to Cairo upon transports sent for that pur- 
pose, and proceeded East by rail ; while, at the same time, our trans- 
portation facilities were largely taxed in the movement of about 
thirty thousand men of General Grant's army, who were proceeding 
to and from their homes, on furlough. 

In the autumn of 1863, the army of General Hooker, consisting 
of the 12th and 13th army corps, of about twenty-two thousand men, 
was moved from Washington, through Maryland and Virginia, by 
the Baltimore and Ohio railroad ; thence through Ohio and Indiana, 
to Louisville, Ky. ; thence to Nashville and Chattanooga — a distance 
of twelve hundred miles — to reinforce the army of General Grant, 
at that place. The particulars of this movement I cannot give, as I 
was not connected therewith ; though it was conducted with great 
rapidity and success. 

In January, 1864, the command of General A. J. Smith, consist- 
ing of seven thousand troops, being embarked upon seventeen trans- 
ports, at Columbus, Ey., proceeded south six hundred miles, to 
Vicksburg, where it joined the celebrated expedition to Meridian, 
Miss., under the command of General Sherman ; and, on its return, 
being increased to ten thousand men, was again embarked on eight- 
een transports, and proceeded down the Mississippi, and up Bed 
river, to Port DeBussoy ; after capturing which, the command reem- 
barked, and proceeded to Alexandria, where it was soon after joined 
by the army of General Banks. 

Other boats were also sent up from New Orleans, for the expedi- 
tion of General Banks into the Bed Biver country. For an account 
of both which last movements, I would respectfully refer to the An- 
nual Beport of Captain Welch to the Quartermaster-General, of date 
December 31, 1864 ; and also to the Memorandum recently furnished 
me by Captain Welch, copies of which are herewith transmitted. 

In the fall of 1864, during Price's last march into Missouri, the 
army of General Mower, consisting of seven thousand cavalry and 
light artillery, were, on the 4th of October, on their arrival at Cape 
Girardeau from the interior of Arkansas, embarked on forty small 
transports, under the direction of Captain L. S. Metcalf, A. Q.M., 
and rapidly proceeded up the Mississippi and Missouri, to Jefferson 
City, a distance of three hundred and twenty-five miles. During 
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the same time, Captain Metcalf transported the 16th army corps, 
sixteen thousand men, Major-General A. J. Smith commanding, from 
Jefferson Barracks to Jefferson City. Owing to the extreme low- 
water of the Missouri, these movements were made with great diffi- 
culty, but, fortunately, without loss of life or any serious accident. 

Subsequently, after the retreat of General Price toward Arkansas, 
and, on the advance of the rebel General Hood into Tennessee, the 
16th army corps was rapidly embarked on twenty-seven steamers, by- 
Captain Metcalf, and reached Nashville, a distance of six hundred 
and thirty-six miles from Jefferson City, just in time to take a bril- 
liant and important part in the great battle of Nashville. For the 
particulars of these movements, I would respectfully refer to the 
Report of Captain Metcalf, a copy of which is herewith transmitted. 

On the 5th and 6th of February last, the 16th army corps, with 
its artillery, consisting of about sixteen thousand men, with five 
thousand of Wilson's cavalry, together with their horses, were em- 
barked on the Tennessee river, at Bastport, Miss., under the direc- 
tion of Colonel A. J. McKay, Chief Quartermaster of the Department 
of the Cumberland, on forty-three transports and seven tow-boats, 
with barges, assembled there by Colonel Arthur Edwards. Leaving 
that point on the 7th, the fleet passed down the Tennessee, Ohio and 
Mississippi, to Vicksburg, the point of destination, where it arrived 
the 15th of the same month. Most of the army subsequently reem- 
barked on the 18th for New Orleans, and reached that point on the 
21st, a distance of thirteen hundred and thirty-five miles from the 
point of departure, and in fourteen days after embarkation on the 
Tennessee, including five days' detention. 

During the war, there were numerpus other expeditions by water, 
consisting of from one thousand to twenty thousand troops, moving 
from different points, greater or less distances, on the Mississippi or 
its tributaries, to which I do not particularly allude, though some of 
them were important and interesting. 

Early in January, 1865, General Grant desired the presence of 
the 23d army corps, then at Eastport, Miss., before making his great 
movement about Richmond. He hesitated ordering it, however, 
under the apprehension that, owing to the period of the year and 
the severe weather, it would be impracticable to transport so large 
an army that distance through a northern climate, and over the 
mountains, in suflScient time to answer his purpose, from forty to 
sixty days being considered as the shortest period in which the 
movement could safely be effected. It was finally decided to make 
the attempt, and, on the 11th day of January, under the orders of 
the Secretary of War, I proceeded to the Tennessee, and took the 
general charge and supervision of the movement, which resulted in 
Ihe transfer of the corps, consisting of twenty thousand men, with 
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all its artillery and over a thousand animals, from the Tennessee 
river to the city of Washington, a distance of nearly fourteen hun- 
dred miles, in the month of January, during the severest weather of 
the winter, and over rivers and mountains blocked with snow and 
ice, in an average time of eleven days, (less than seventeen days 
having elapsed between the embarkation of the first troops on the 
Tennessee to the arrival of the last in Washington,) without the loss 
of property or a single life — a movement characterized by the Sec- 
retary of War as the most remarkable and successful of its kind in 
history; and, for a full account of which, I would respectfully refer 
to my Report to the Secretary of War on the subject, a copy of which 
is herewith transmitted. 

I conclude this branch of the subject, by referring to the great 
movement of troops from Washington, on the disbanding of the 
armies, after the capture of Richmond. By reference to the Report 
of Captain Benjamin Burton, A. Q. M., a copy of which is herewith 
transmitted, it will be seen that, during the months of June and July 
last, 233,800 troops, 27,000 horses and mules, and over 2,000 tons 
of baggage, were dispatched northward, leaving Washington by tlie 
Baltimore and Ohio railroad alone. Of this number, it will be seen 
by a Report of Captain Hunt, A. Q. M., who was in immediate charge 
of the movement by river, a copy of which is herewith transmitted, 
that 96,796 of these troops, and 9,896 animals, passing over the 
entire length of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, a distance of over 
four hundred miles, were embarked on the Ohio river, at Parkers- 
burg, upon ninety-two boats, within twenty-eight days, and at a 
period of extreme low water, the river not averaging, on the bars, 
over twenty-six to thirty-four inches. Of these troops, over seventy 
thousand were transported by water from Parkersburg to Louisville, 
Ky., four hundred and forty miles; seven thousand to St. Louis, 
Mo., ten hundred and forty-three miles; and the remainder to Cin- 
cinnati, 0., or its immediate vicinity, three hundred miles. It will 
be further seen from Captain Hunt's Report, that this large shipment 
was made without a single accident or loss of life, and that the esti- 
mated cost of the movement by water was $328,205, being an average 
cost of $3 40 for each soldier. 

In the autumn of 1863, after the battle of Chattanooga, it being 
deemed necessary, for the protection of East Tennessee, and for the 
transportation of supplies, that a number of boats should be imme- 
diately placed on the Upper Tennessee, and it being impracticable to 
procure them from the Ohio, owing to the impossibility of passing 
"Muscle Shoals," Captain (now Brevet-Colonel) Arthur Edwards, 
A.Q. M., under your personal directions, opened a boat-yard in the 
woods near Bridgeport, below Chattanooga, and rapidly constructed 
thirteen boats, four of which were partially iron-clad, and which, for 
2 
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lightness of draught and adaptability to the ends designed, have, I 
am confident, been nowhere surpassed during the war, and rendered 
most valuable and efficient service. When it is known that Colonel 
Edwards had neither mechanics nor material at hand, that all the 
machinery and most of the other material had to be manufactured 
on the Ohio, or at St. Louis, and to be transported six to eight hun- 
dred miles, over military roads already greatly overtaxed, I think 
the construction of such a fleet, in so short a time, may well be re- 
garded as worthy of record among the remarkable incidents of the 
war. For a particular account of this service, I would respectfully 
refer to the Report of Colonel Edwards, a copy of which is herewith 

transmitted. 

I had hoped to be able to present herewith a statement of all boats 
and property destroyed, or lives lost, upon the Western rivers, during 
the last four years; bvit, owing to the extent of the subject, the dis- 
crepancy in statements, and the failure to receive necessary reports 
from officers charged with boots or property destroyed, I have not 
been able to satisfactorily complete the record, and must defer it to 
a future day for a supplementary report. Sufficient, however, has 
been ascertained to show that the destruction of life and property 
has, notwithstanding the war, been unprecedentedly small ; the loss 
of government property amounting to an extremely light per cent- 
age of insurance upon the large amount of stores transported. For 
the first three years of the war, while I was in charge of river trans- 
portation at the West, there was no accident to any boat in govern- 
ment service resulting in any material loss of life. 

The three principal accidents have ocfcurred within the last six 
months of the last fiscal year, as follows : 

First. The steamer Eclipse, destroyed at Johnsonville, Tenn., 
January 27, 1865, by the explosion of her boilers, and resulting iu 
the loss of twenty-seven soldiers killed, and seventy-eight more or 
less injured ; which is believed to have been occasioned by the use, 
in an emergency, of an unsafe boat. 

Second. The destruction of the steamer Sultana, on the Mississippi 
river, near Memphis, on the 27th of April last, also occasioned by 
the explosion of her boilers and burning of the boat, and resulting 
in the loss of more than twelve hundred officers and soldiers ; a loss 
greatly increased, I think, by the improper and unnecessary over- 
loading of the boat. A strict investigation of the circumstances 
connected with the accident is now progressing, under the direction 
of the Secretary of War. , „ ^ . 

Third. The sinking of the steamer Kentucky, on the Red nver, la 
the month of June last, which was attended with the loss of a num- 
ber of paroled rebel soldiers, the exact number of which is not yet 
known, though believed not to exceed thirty lives. 
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I would respectfully submit, whether the adoption of a general 
rule, in the case of such, accidents, that an immediate and strict 
examination by court-martial or military commission should be had, 
would not tend to produce a greater degree of caution on the part 
of oflScers having boats under their control, and be more satisfactory 
to the public, by fixing the blame upon the parties responsible, or, if 
resulting from causes beyond the control of human agencies, by re- 
lieving the oflScers and department from responsibility. 

When we consider the great extent of Western river navigation, 
the many dangers incident thereto, and the frequent occurrence of 
accidents from collisions, fires, and other causes, in time of peace, 
often resulting in great loss of life ; when, too, it is known that boats 
have been frequently ordered into service, in great emergencies, by 
oflScers ignorant of their safety or fitness for the duty required, and 
often greatly overloaded ; still further, when it is recollected that 
thousands of miles of this navigation have been along rivers the 
banks of which, except at a few fortified points, have been in posses- 
sion of the enemy ; where batteries or guerrilla bands were almost 
daily brought into action for the destruction of transports ; I repeat, 
when these facts are considered, I think it will not only appear ex- 
traordinary, that so few accidents and losses have occurred, but re- 
markable, that navigation, under such circumstances, could be at 
all maintained. 

Herewith I transmit a tabular statement of all boats, barges, and 
other means of transportation, owned by the Government on the 
30th of June, 1865, on the Mississippi river and its tributaries, 
numbering one hundred and fourteen boats propelled by steam, and 
four hundred and eighty-six barges, nearly all of which have, under 
your orders, been already sold at very satisfactory rates, and a stop 
put to the large daily and unnecessary expense of keeping them in 
service. By the 1st of December next, there will, I trust, be no 
government boats in service upon our Western rivers. 

Thus far I have spoken chiefly of river transportation, not because 
of its greater magnitude or importance, but because of the greater 
danger and diflSculty attending its management. Our railroads 
being large established corporations, and generally controlled by 
men of superior business capacity, system and order were promptly 
introduced ; and, by the very liberal arrangements made with all 
the roads of the country in May, 1861, by which it was agreed that 
the transportation should be performed at prices fixed quite below 
ordinary rates, and which have continued to the present time, not- 
withstanding the great advance in the cost of labor and general 
management, the business has progressed with an economy and 
promptness eminently satisfactory. I think it but just to say, that 
no portion of the community have been more ready to respond to 
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the wants of the Government, more willing to make sacrifices, or 
labored with a greater earnestness and efficiency in the suppression 
of the rebellion, than have our railroad proprietors and managers. 
To them, I think, the acknowledgments of the Government are justly 
due, and that it has, during the present war, been repaid many times 
over for all expenditures ever incurred in the construction of rail- 
roads. The amount of service performed has been enormous, and 
only equalled by the magnitude of the war in all its aspects. The 
wonderful capacity of our railroads for great and speedy movement 
of large armies has been well tested in the movement of the 9th 
army corps, under General Burnside, from Central Kentucky to 
Vicksburg ; the transfer of the 12th and 13th army corps, under 
General Hooker, from Washington to Chattanooga; of the 23d 
army corps, from the Tennessee to Washington; and the move- 
ment of over two hundred and thirty thousand men from Wash- 
ington, on the recent disbanding of the armies, in June and July 
last. 

While thus generally acknowledging the valuable services of the 
railroads of the country, I do not think it invidious to especially 
allude to those roads which, though within the immediate seat of 
war, surrounded by enemies, and subject to constant destruction, 
have still continued their operations and been managed with unpar- 
alleled energy and ability by the officers and companies controlling 
them, thereby rendering invaluable services to the Government. I 
refer to the Baltimore and Ohio, the Kentucky Central, Louisville 
and Nashville, Iron Mountain, Pacific, North Missouri, and Hannibal 
and St. Joseph railroads. Nowhere have the irrepressible energy, 
will and fearlessness of danger of our people, been more clearly 
illustrated than in the conduct of those controlling and operating 
these lines of railway. 

I have made no allusion herein to the military railroads of the 
country, or, rather, those which have been captured from the enemy 
and operated directly by the Government, the management of these 
roads having been placed by the Secretary of War under the special 
control of Brevet Brigadier-General D. C. McCallum, whose eminent 
ability and success in the discharge of the duty are well known to 
the public, and who will, I suppose, make a report in reference 
thereto. 

In this brief and unsatisfactory resume, I trust I have said enough 
to show, to some extent, the duties devolving upon this branch of 
the service, and that the efforts made by its officers to discharge 
them have been attended with sufficient success to entitle them to a 
share of credit in the great results. 

It is at least gratifying to know that it is on record, from such 
high authority as Lieutenant-General Grant, Major-General Sher- 
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man, and Major-General Allen, "that the administration of this 
branch of the service has been eminently successful ; that no mili- 
tary movement in the West has failed or faltered for lack of trans- 
portation, and that the wants of armies in the field have been antici- 
pated, and met with alacrity and dispatch." 

In conclusion, I take great pleasure in calling especial attention 
to the names of officers more particularly engaged in the transporta- 
tion service, through whom your orders have been executed, and 
these results attained; men who have been ever at their posts, prompt 
in the discharge of duty, and whose ability, integrity and efficiency 
have reflected credit on the department, and honor upon the cause 
in which they have been engaged, viz : 

Brevet Colonel Arthur Edwards, A. Q. M., who, since the execu- 
tion of your orders on the Upper Tennessee, has been engaged as 
assistant in the general supervision of the transportation of the 
West. 

Brevet Colonel Charles Parsons, A. Q. M., who for nearly two years 
conducted the vast and varied duties of the transportation office at 
St. Louis with eminent success. 

Brevet Colonel L. S. Metcalf, A. Q. M., formerly in charge of 
transportation at Louisville, now and for the past year at St. Louis. 

Captain F. S. Winslow, A.Q. M., formerly in charge of transporta- 
tion at Helena and Nashville. 

Lieutenant-Colonel G. L. Port, A. Q. M., long in charge of trans- 
portation at the important posts of Vicksburg and Memphis. 

Captain James Brooks, Chief Q. M. for the Ram Pleet and Marine 
Brigade. 

Brevet Colonel A. C. Woolfolk, A, Q. M., in charge of transporta- 
tion at the important post of Cairo during nearly the whole war. 

Captain J. V. Lewis, A. Q. M., for nearly two years in charge of 
transportation at Memphis and Cincinnati. 

Lieutenant-Colonel H. T. Noble, A. Q. M., successor to Captain 
Winslow, in charge of transportation at Helena, Ark. 

Brevet Major Q. J. Drake, A. A. Q.M. 12th Illinois Infantry, 
assistant officer of transportation at Paducah and St. Louis, and 
subsequently my assistant in charge of the fourth division of the 
Quartermaster-General's office. 

Brevet Major T. B. Hunt, A. Q. M., in charge of transportation at 
Cincinnati, 0. 

Lieutenant S. H. Stevens, A. A. Q. M., in charge of transportation 
at Nashville during the last year. 

Captain H. Raisin, A. Q. M. at Smithland, Ky. 

Captain Benjamin Burton, A.Q. M. of Transportation at Washing- 
ton City. 
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Captain F. W. Perkins, in charge of transportation at New Or- 
leans. 

Captain D. N. Welch, A. Q. M. at St. Louis. 

Brevet Colonel L. S. Van Vleit, now Quartermaster of Transpor- 
tation at Memphis. 

Captain C. H. Gaubert, in charge of transportation at DuralPs 
Bluff, Ark., for the last year. 

Brevet Colonel James R. Del Vecchio, A. Q.M. at Louisville. 

Captain N. J. Busch, A. Q. M., in charge of transportation at 
Vicksburg. 

Captain Frank Ernst, A.Q.M., recently in charge of transporta- 
tion at Louisville, Ky. 

Very respectfully, 

LEWIS B. PARSONS, Brigadier- General, 

and Chief of Rail 8f River Transportation. 



ON THE MOVEMENT OF THE 23" ARMY CORPS, 
BY COL. LEWIS B. PARSONS. 



Washington City, D.C, February 2, 1865. 
Hon. Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War. 

Sir: — I have the honor to inform you, that, in accordance with 
your orders, the 23d army corps, Major-General Schofield command- 
ing, has been transferred from Clifton, on the Tennessee, to the 
Potomac. 

Under the instructions of the Hon. C. A. Dana, Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, I left this city on the 11th ultimo, to take the general 
supervision of the movement. 

Anxious, if possible, to comply with the wishes of the department, 
and those of the Lieutenant-General, in making it to Parkersburg 
by water, yet knowing, by experience, the extreme uncertainties of 
winter navigation upon the Ohio, I telegraphed, on my departure, 
to several trustworthy gentlemen, intimately connected with the 
management of Western railroads, who met me while en route to 
Louisville, and with whom I arranged for a quiet concentration of 
machinery ; so that, if necessary, there could be, on twelve to twenty- 
four hours' notice, at either Cairo, Evansville, Louisville or Cincin- 
nati, sufiicient to move the corps as it should arrive at either of 
those points, and yet in such manner as not to prove detrimental to 
the interests of the diflFerent roads, in case the machinery was not 
required. 

Arrangements were also made, through the Commissary Depart- 
ment, by which the comfort of the troops should be cared for, by 
supplying, as often as once in every hundred miles of railroad trans- 
portation, in addition to their rations, an abundance of hot coffee. 

On arriving at Louisville, and not finding dispatches from Gene- 
rals Thomas or Schofield, as was anticipated, advising me as to the 
amount of transportation required, or the time when the troops 
would be ready to move, on consultation with General Allen, it was 
deemed best to order, without delay, the assembling at Paducah (the 
mouth of the Tennessee river) of transports amply suflBcient to make 
the required movement. This being done by telegraph, I left Louis- 
ville the same evening, (14th,) and reached Paducah the following 
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night; where, learning that Major-General Schofield had but a few- 
hours previously passed down the river, I proceeded at once to Cairo, 
and the next day learning from him by telegraph that only trans- 
portation for ten thousand men would be required, in addition to the 
boats already up the river, I returned to Paducah that night, ordered 
the boats, with convoy, to be in readiness as soon as possible, and 
started the next morning at daylight up the Tennessee. 

At about five o'clock the same evening, (17th,) meeting General 
McLean with a division of the 23d army corps, coming down on 
transports greatly overloaded, on communication with him, it was 
deemed best that I should return to Paducah, sending up the river 
the transports accompanying me, under care of Captain Arthur Ed- 
wards, A. Q. M. 

After largely increasing, at Paducah, the transportation for Gene- 
ral McLean's command, rendering the condition of the troops entirely 
comfortable for a long trip, this portion of the corps proceeded up 
the Ohio on the following morning, (18th,) and on the evening of 
the same day, having completed all necessary arrangements for the 
remainder of the troops as they should reach that place, I left, vic^ 
Cairo, for Louisville, by rail, and arrived there on the morning ot 
the 20th, in advance of any of the transports. 

During the previous night, the weather suddenly changed from 
the mild and genial temperature with which we had hitherto been 
favored, and the morning brought the coldest weather as yet ex- 
perienced during the winter, so that, on arriving at the Ohio, I found 
the river so full of floating ice as to give serious apprehensions of 
our ability to proceed by boats even to Cincinnati. 

On consultation, however, with Major-General Schofield, General 
Allen, and the best advised river men, I ordered forward the boats 
to Cincinnati, and telegraphed, as previously arranged, for the col- 
lection, at that place, of the necessary cars and machinery, to be 
ready on the following morning to receive the troops as they arrived. 

The river having rapidly fallen over twenty feet, rendered it 
impossible for our larger boats to pass above the " falls," producing 
thereby considerable detention, as we were obliged to transfer the 
troops to a smaller class of boats, which could pass through the 
canal. 

Everything progressing satisfactorily, I again took the cars on the 
evening of the 20th, and reached Cincinnati the following morning, 
in advance of the transports, where I found all necessary prepara- 
tions made to receive the troops on their arrival. During the same 
day, (21st,) about three thousand men were disembarked, loaded 
on the cars of the Little Miami railroad, and started eastward. 

In the afternoon, a fog arose so dense as for more than thirty hours 
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to entirely prevent any movement of boats, and resulting in the de- 
tention of a large portion of the fleet for that length of time. 

On the 22d, about four thousand more troops were transferred 
from the boats to the cars of the Hamilton and Dayton railroad, 
and left for their destination. During the evening of this day the 
weather again greatly moderated, and being advised by telegraph 
from Wheeling and Parkersburg of an immediate resumption of 
navigation, I directed, on the morning of the 23d, that boats con- 
taining from six to eight thousand troops, should take on board, as 
soon as possible, an ample supply of fuel, and be ready to move up 
the river. 

This completed, it was arranged with General Couch, command- 
ing, that the transports should start early in the evening, (23d,) 
and one had already departed, when there was again so rapid a 
change in the weather as to render it unsafe proceeding, and a boat 
was immediately dispatched to bring back the transport which was 
on its way to Parkersburg, and all were ordered to remain until 
morning. 

During the 23d the movement by land was continued, and about 
four thousand additional troops had been disembarked and trans- 
ferred to the cars of the Little Miami railroad. On the morning 
of the 24th, the weather having greatly increased in severity, and 
my dispatches from Parkersburg advising me that the river was 
so full of ice as to render navigation impracticable, I ordered the 
remainder of the troops to disembark and proceed via the Little 
Miami railroad, which, excepting some of the artillery and animals, 
was effected on that and the following day. 

Owing to the embarrassments and delays on the Ohio Central, re- 
sulting from broken rails and machinery, caused by the uncommon 
severities of the weather, and by which cars were repeatedly thrown 
from the track, and several narrow escapes from serious disaster 
encountered, as well as from the diflBculties of crossing the Ohio, I 
remained on the line from Columbus to Bellaire until the 31st, tak- 
ing personal supervision of the transfer of the troops until the last 
car was loaded on the Baltimore and Ohio railroad and on its way 
over the mountains ; when at 12 M. I took the train, and reached 
this city on the night of the 1st instant, where, on the following day, 
I found, upon the banks of the Potomac, the 23d army corps safely 
encamped. 

The distance transported is nearly fourteen hundred miles, about 
equally divided between land and water. The average time of trans- 
portation, from the embarkation on the Tennessee to the arrival on 
the banks of the Potomac, was not exceeding eleven days ; and, what 
is still more important, is the fact that, during the whole movement, 
not a single accident has happened causing loss of life, limb or prop- 
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erty, except in the single instance of a soldier improperly jumping 
from the car, under apprehension of danger, by which he lost his 
life ; when, had he remained quiet, he would have been as safe as 
were his comrades of the same car. 

After so many days of anxiety and suspense — a suspense and 
anxiety I know fully shared by yourself and many others — mkj I 
not congratulate you upon the complete and entire success of a 
movement the like of which, I think, has neither its parallel in this 
eventful war, nor, indeed, in the history of warfare; the only similar 
movement being that of the transfer of the 12th and 13th army 
corps of twenty-two thousand men, General Hooker command- 
ing, from the Potomac to Chattanooga, two hundred miles less 
in distance, and effected in the mildest autumn weather, in about 
the same time, with days, if not weeks, of preparation, and in which 
case the route was distinctly understood before the movement cona- 
menced. The difference between a movement imder such circum- 
stances and one under which the 23d army corps has been trans- 
ported, with the greatly multiplied dangers and difficulties attending 
it, are thoroughly understood by all familiar with winter navigation 
and land transportation. 

The transfer of so large an army, with ample time and preparation, 
for so great a distance, even in summer weather, would of itself be a 
marked event ; but when it is understood that not beyond four or 
five days had elapsed, after the movement was decided upon in 
Washington, before the embarkation of the troops had actually com- 
menced upon the banks of the Tennessee, nearly fourteen hundred 
miles distant ; and that, within an average of eleven days from the 
time of its embarkation, so large an army, with its artillery and ani- 
mals, was quietly encamped upon the banks of the Potomac ; and 
that the transfer has been made along rivers obstructed by fog and 
ice, over mountains during violent snow-storms, and amid the un- 
usual severities of mid-winter ; in a northern climate, with all the 
doubts, constant uncertainties and changes herein mentioned as to 
routes and points of transfer ; at a period of the year, too, when 
accidents upon railroads, arising from the breaking of machinery or 
rails, in ordinary transportation, are of frequent occurrence, many 
of a serious and fatal character having occurred during this time on 
other roads ; and when it is known that the comfort of the troops 
has been so carefully provided for, and the police of the different 
roads so thoroughly organized, that, during the whole movement, 
not the least injury of person or loss of property occurred, with the 
exception of the soldier above alluded to, and that the condition of 
the troops is to-day in all respects as good for meeting the enemies 
of their country as it was on the day of their departure from the 
banks of the Tennessee ; — under such circumstances, am I not justi- 
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fied in characterizing tliis movement as an event remarkable in de- 
sign, and successful in execution, the like of which has never before 
occurred, and as being most illustrative of the great physical advance- 
ment and resources of our country, even in its present desolated and 
distracted condition, and showing its resistless power when harmoni- 
ous and united 7 

I should be failing in justice not to record and call special atten- 
tion to the means by which your orders have been so successfully 
executed. I refer to the managers of our railroad and river trans- 
portation. 

The earnest efforts of those controlling the different lines of rail- 
roads used in making this movement have been most conspicuous. 
How many valuable oflScers and soldiers have been furnished to our 
army from this department of business is well known to yourself; a 
business commanding as it does a greater number, in proportion, 
than any other of the most energetic and enterprising portion of our 
citizens ; men well adapted to military service by habits of command 
aad prompt obedience, hardened by exposure, fertile in resources, 
vigorous and energetic in action, and accustomed to danger, where 
prompt decision is required. 

It is to this class of men that the Government is largely indebted 
for many of its brilliant triumphs, and without whose services your 
order for the movement of the 23d army corps could not have been 
executed. Pew persons aVe aware of the superior ability, energy 
and unceasing watchfulness necessary, even on ordinary occasions, 
to secure the movement of so large a force over a long line of rail- 
road ; and fewer still appreciate the great increase of difficulties and 
dangers, during such extraordinarily severe weather as we have had 
for the last month, to insure safety from accident and disaster ; and 
while nothing that I can say will add to the reputation of gentlemen 
so well known to the community as are most of those who have been 
engaged in this movement, yet it is but just to place upon record the 
fact that these private citizens have spared no labor and omitted no 
efforts to accomplish the desired object ; that, from the highest offi- 
cial to the lowest employ6, days of anxious toil and nights of sleepless 
vigilance have conclusively proved that all were fully awake to the 
importance of the duty devolving upon them, and felt that intense 
interest which men alone feel who are thoroughly conscious of their 
personal responsibility for the lives of thousands, and the success of 
an important enterprise. 

The gentlemen to whom I allude are, Wm. H. Clement, President, 
and E. W. Woodward, Superintendent, of the Little Miami railroad ; 
D. McLaren, Superintendent of Hamilton and Dayton railroad; 
Thomas Lough, Superintendent Steubenville and Indiana railroad ; 
Hon. H. J. Jewett, President, and D. W. Caldwell, Superintendent 
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of Ohio Central railroad; John W. Garrett, President, and W. Pres- 
cott Smith, Master of Transportation of Baltimore and Ohio railroad : 
all of whom, I think, are justly entitled to the thanks of the Govern- 
ment for the services they have rendered. The circumstances, I 
think, render it not invidious that I should especially refer to the 
management of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, where indomitable 
will, energy and superior ability have been so often and so conspicu- 
ously manifested, and where such invaluable services have been 
rendered to the Government; a road nearly four hundred miles 
in length, so often broken and apparently destroyed, so constantly 
subjected to rebel incursions, that, had it been under ordinary man- 
agement, it would long since have ceased operation; yet, notwith- 
standing all the difficulties of the severe winter season, the great 
disorganization of employes necessarily incident to a road thus situ- 
ated, its most extraordinary curves, grades, bridges, tunnels, and the 
mountain bights it scales, it has moved this large force in the short- 
est possible time, with almost the exactness and regularity of ordi- 
nary passenger trains, and with a freedom from accident that, I 
think, has seldom, if ever, been paralleled. 

Much credit is also due to the boatmen of the West, who, with 
scarcely a day's notice, promptly and cheerfully furnished over forty 
transports for this service, and who have so often and patiently 
submitted to the seizure of their transports, and effectively assisted 
in securing the success of our armies. Dtiring the last four years it 
has often fallen to my lot to witness the cool bravery and acts of 
daring of this class of men, in the passage of batteries or the sudden 
and unexpected attack of guerrillas, while navigating our Western 
rivers ; and Generals Grant and Sherman, with many others, will 
bear witness that none have shown greater firmness and resolution in 
danger, or more reckless daring and disregard of personal safety, 
and, I doubt not, many of their deeds will live in history and tradi- 
tion along the lines of our Western rivers, as have the stories and 
deeds of partisan chiefs in former times. It was by the services of 
such men that the Government was enabled so rapidly to concen- 
trate reinforcements at Donelson and Shiloh ; that, with seven days' 
notice, it was enabled to embark forty thousand men, under Sher- 
man, in mid-winter, for the movement against Vicksburg, and, sub- 
sequently, to precipitate the same force upon and capture the Post 
of Arkansas. It was their courage that piloted our transports past 
the batteries of Island No. 10, Yicksburg, and numberless other 
places along our Western waters ; and all who have seen the un- 
blanched cheek and steady arm by which the pilot at the wheel or 
the captain on the hurricane roof have discharged their duties in 
hours of danger, cannot fail to acknowledge that they justly deserve 
a page in the history of the events of this war. 
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. I also, with pleasure, acknowledge the valuable services of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel A. J. McKay, now Chief Quartermaster of the Depart- 
ment of the Tennessee, a most energetic officer, under whose direc- 
tion the troops were embarked on the Tennessee ; also, the important 
aid of Captain J. V. Lewis, an able officer, recently in charge of 
transportation at Cincinnati, who, at my solicitation, though he 
had tendered his resignation and was relieved from duty, again 
assumed his former position, labored incessantly, and rendered most 
valuable assistance in effecting the transfer at Cincinnati in the 
naovement by rail. 

I am also indebted to Captain Arthur Edwards, A. Q. M. ; Captain 
J. H. Wilson, A.Q. M. ; Captain A. C. Woolfolk, A. Q. M., and Cap- 
tain Gus. Artsman, A. Q. M., for valuable assistance, at their different 
posts of duty. 

Herewith I transmit copies of all orders, instructions, communica- 
tions and reports of the Superintendents of the several railroads, 
forming a complete record of the movement. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

LEWIS B. PARSONS, Colonel, 

and Chief of Railroad and River Transportation. 



Washington City, D. C, April 30, 1866. 
Maj, Gen, M. C. Meigs, Quartermaster General, 

General : — Herewith I enclose a tabular statement of boats destroy- 
ed on the Mississippi river and its tributaries from the 1st of April, 
1861, to the surrender of General Kirby Smith's army, and the cessation 
of hostilities thereon, June 2d, 1865, which it was impossible to com- 
plete in time for my report in October last. The Hst comprises 327 
boats, of about 153,000 tons carrying capacity. 

I also enclose a list of 26 boats belonging to the Navy Department, 
which were destroyed during the same time. 

Much time and labor have been expended in making the report as 
correct and reliable as possible. 

Very respectfully, 

LEWIS B. "PAB&O^^^y Brigadier- General. 
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Summary of Boats Lost or Destroyed on the Missis- 
sippi River and its Tributaries during the War, as 
stated in the foregoing Report. 
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KEO^PITULATIOTSr. 



Tears. 


No. Boats 


Tons. 


Value. 


1861 


34 

83 
76 
98 
36 


14,949 
34,376 
48,696 
41,310 
13,220 


S 605,000 

1,828,600 

2,769,600 

2,368,600 

693,600 


1862 


1863 


1864 


1866 




Total 


327 


162,450 


38,266,000 





How Destroyed. 






Tons. 



Value. 



Captured and burned by United States forces 

Captured and burned by Eebel forces 

Burned by United States forces to prevent capture 

Burned by Bebel forces to prevent capture 

Sunk by Bebels to obstruct channel 

Captured and burned by guerrillas 

Burned by Bebel incendiaries 

Destroyed by striking sna^s 

Destroyed by sundry accidents 

Destroyed by collision 

Destroyed by explosion of boilers 

Destroyed by accidental burning 

Total 



24 
19 
10 



28 
29 
66 
28 
7 
9 
46 



9,039 

7,925 

3,290 

19,710 

16,666 

7,066 

18,680 



11,867 
2,746 
3,416 

23,069 



S 686,000 
518,600 
265,000 

1,239,000 
846,600 
366,000 
891,000 

1,540,000 
672,000 
113,000 
203,600 

1,035,600 



327 



152,450 



38,266,000 
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List of Boats of the United States Navy which were 
Destroyed on the Mississippi River and its Tribu- 
taries during the late War. 
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8UMMA.RY 

Of Boats Destroyed belonging to the United States 

Navy. 



Destroyed in 1862 .*^... 2 

" 1863 9 

" 1864 15 

« 1865 2 



Destroyed by Bebel torpedoes 2 

Destroyed in fighting or passing Bebel batteries 11 

Destroyed to prevent capture 4 

Burned accidentally 4 

Sunk 7 

—28 



TOTAL NUMBEB OF BOATS DESTOYED FROM ALL CAUSES. 

1861 34 

1862 85 

1863 85 

1864 113 

1865 38 

335 

The tonnage and value of boats under control of the Navy Department is not reported. 



REPORT OF OAPTAm F. S. WINSLOW, 

Ija-te A.. Q. A£. 

{Referred to in Heport to the Quartermaster- General.) 



Mabion, Linn County, Iowa, 

February 13, 1865. 

General: — From my peaceful home, looking back on the events 
of the last four years, and especially fixing my mind's eye on the 
gigantic movements of armies and supplies, where thousands of miles 
of distances and barriers of deserts and mountains were counted as 
nothing, even I, who had something to do with the detail of this 
great work, cannot help feeling astonished, and ask, how was it done ? 
This question will be repeated by our children when they come to 
read the history of the rebellion ; and I hope that you. General, will 
leave them sufficient records to show how, in the age of Steam and 
Electricity, and with these as servants, an energetic mind could move 
armies with almost the facility a family changes its residence, and 
supply them with the promptness found in a well regulated house- 
hold. 

To enable you to furnish such a record as is called for by the War 
Department, reports from your assistants will be required, and as I 
had the honor, under your directions, in connection with other im- 
portant duties, to have charge of river transportation on the Cum- 
berland during the important season of 1864, in accordance with 
your request, I send you a plain historic narration of the problem 
that then had to be solved, and " how it was done." 

My first experience in river transportation was at Helena, Ark- 
ansas, as Chief Quartermaster of General Curtis' Army, which I had 
accompanied all through Southern Missouri and Northern Arkansas 
in the early part of 1862. We were supplied altogether by land, 
and interesting as a representation of our modus operandi in those 
dark days would be, I shall confine this Report to matters relating 
to transportation by river. 

We reached Helena in July, 1862, and the broad Mississippi be- 
came our natural line of communication. 

1 believe it was in the latter part of the year 1861 that you were 
put in charge of river transportation at St. Louis, then the great 
central dep8t and headquarters of the enormous Western field of 
operations. As a natural result of the suddenness of the outbreak 
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of the war, the distance from Washington, the diflBculty of at once 
finding the right men for the right places, and the urgent demands 
of the moment, I presume you found everything in great confusion, 
and so did your inferiors. Troops and supplies had to be moved at 
a moment's notice. Boats were taken where they could be found, 
and at prices hastily agreed upon. As the destinations of boats were 
often changed, it fell very natural to pay each boat so much per day 
for its services, and thus the " Charter system," paying a round sum 
for each day in which the boat was employed by the Government, 
was inaugurated. 

The convenience of this system, at that period, was manifest. It 
gave the Government officers absolute control over floating store- 
houses, ready, at a moment's notice, to go in all imaginable direc- 
tions ; while the adoption of any other system, at that period, might 
have created delays and confusion detrimental to the public service. 
But the abuses of the system were soon made manifest, and, I know, 
attracted your attention very early. After conference with you, in 
St. Louis, and it being impossible, in those days of anxiety and pres- 
sure, to eCFect a radical cure, a remedy was found, which, in some 
measure, diminished the expense. Instead of paying boats a large 
sum, (from $150 to $400 per day,) which allowed boat-owners a 
large margin over running expenses, I allowed the boats, according to 
size and capacity, so much per day for the use of the boat, (say from 
^30 to $50,) and paid all the running expenses. This greatly re- 
duced the cost, as I was enabled, at cheap rates, to employ the many 
contrabands that followed our array as cooks, deck-hands, and the 
like. 

After a few months' labor at Helena, I was ordered to St. Louis, 
and had nothing further to do with river transportation, until in 
January, 1864, when, in addition to my duties as Disbursing Officer, 
I was assigned to duty as Chief Officer of River Transportation, at 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

General Grant, having established himself firmly at Chattanooga, 
was called to the command of the Eastern armies, and it devolved on 
General Sherman to penetrate the heart of the Southern Confederacy 
and lay plans, which afterwards resulted in the capture of Atlanta, 
and the great March to the Sea. How many troops he really com- 
manded I do not know ; but the great problem to be solved was, how, 
during the short period at which the Cumberland river was naviga- 
ble to Nashville, say from February to May, to throw such an amount 
of supplies into Nashville that more than two hundred thousand men 
and fifty thousand animals could be subsisted during a whole sum- 
mer's campaign, without relying on subsistence or forage in the 
enemy's country. 

The task will appear the greater when it is considered what an 
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enormous amount of supplies was required to be accumulated, inde- 
pendent of the large daily consumption of the armies themselves 
while waiting for the opening campaign. Nashville is not favorably 
situated for the handling of such large quantities of stores. The 
levee is hardly half a mile in length, and very steep and rough ; and 
the fluctuations in the width and depth of the Cumberland river 
often baffle all calculations; yet the problem had to be solved, and 
General Donaldson, then Senior and Supervising Quartermaster at 
Nashville, put his whole soul to the work, and inspired all his assist- 
ants with the same energy and activity that he himself possessed. 

You were at work preparing the ground in every direction. The 
granaries of the North, her arsenals and depdts, warehouses and fac- 
tories, were, in a short space of time, to pour all their contents down 
in that one little receptacle, Nashville, and it was my duty to receive 
it. The evils of the Charter system were such, that you had long 
before broken it up elsewhere ; and now that the Cumberland river 
was placed under your charge, you determined to break it up there 
also. 

With the usual delays under that slow and expensive system, 
with boats but half loa(}ed, with the tardiness in loading and un- 
loading, the problem could never have been solved that spring. You 
informed me early of your determination to break up the whole sys- 
tem, and require Government transportation to be performed in the 
same manner it was performed for the Mercantile world. 

Considering the benefits to boat-owners by the existing Charter 
system, it was natural that they should oppose such a radical change. 

The day came when you announced that henceforth the immense 
stores accumulated at Cincinnati, Louisville, Evansville, Cairo, New 
Albany, St. Louis, and so forth, would be transported to Nashville 
at so much per hundred pounds, and that all boats under charter 
should be immediately discharged. I remember some days of great 
anxiety and suspense. In Louisville and Cincinnati, numbers of 
boat-owners refused to do service on such terms, and threatened to 
lay up their boats ; but the firmness exhibited by you conquered the 
threatening troubles, and I soon had the pleasure of seeing the land- 
ing at Nashville crowded with boats, loaded down to their very guards ^ 
carrying freight at a reasonable charge, just as is the usage in every- 
day mercantile life. 

A great victory was thus achieved, (though not reported in the 
newspapers of that day). And now commenced the work at Nash- 
ville. 

During the greater part of January, 1864, navigation was entirely 
suspended on the Mississippi and Ohio rivers, on account of ice ; it 
broke up, however, in time for the first steamers to arrive at Nashville 
on the last day of January, and navigation continued uninterrupted 
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during all of February ; the water on the Harpeth Shoals ranging 
during the whole month at only four to five feet, large steamers were^ 
of course, prevented from reaching Nashville with their whole cargo ; 
such boats discharged at Glarksville, between which point and Nash, 
ville I employed eleven light-draught boats, bringing the stores over 
the Shoals down to Nashville. During this month of February there 
arrived thus at Nashville one hundred and seventy-eight boats, dis- 
charging 35,860 tons of public stores. 

During this same month, one million and a quarter of rations were 
sent by me, on eight light-draught transports, to the mouth of the 
Big South Fork, four hundred and fifty miles above Nashville, not 
far from the boundaries of the State of Virginia, and seven hundred 
and fifty miles from the mouth of the Cumberland. Major-General 
Foster's command, there, was reported out of supplies, and the in- 
tense cold weather had made the usual avenues by land imprac- 
ticable. 

The expedition left, escorted by two navy and two army gunboats, 
and wound its way slowly up the river ; sometimes attacked by guer- 
rillas, sometimes waiting until the gunboats had cleared the way, 
then laying over for days at sandbars, with only fifteen to twenty 
inches water, and waiting for a rise; lightering and pulling each 
other over low places ; then detained for want of fuel, and collecting 
all the fence rails they could find in the country ; — thus they crawled 
slowly along, until they finally reached their destination, February 
19, after six weeks' hard work. The same dangers and troubles 
were encountered in returning ; yet all the stores were delivered at 
Burnside Point, all the boats returned without further damage than 
small repairs, and our distant troops were relieved from their neces- 
sities. 

There was life and stir on the levee at Nashville in those days. 
The landings were crowded with boats, discharging ; the steep hill- 
sides were covered with thousands of tons of all kinds of stores, which 
could hardly be transferred to the warehouses as fast as they were 
removed from the boats, and it was only through the tirelesi^ and 
systematic operations of General Donaldson that it was successfully 
accomplished. 

During the month of March, 1864, the Cumberland river was 
exceedingly changeable. On the 1st of March there were five feet 
of water on Harpeth Shoals ; three days later it reached twelve and 
a half feet; on the 7th of March it was the highest, fifteen feet, and 
fell gradually down to three and a half feet in the last week of March. 
The stores unloaded on the levees were often in great danger of being 
swept away, as in one night the water would rise eight to twelve feet ; 
but continual vigilance and energy prevented the loss of any stores 
during the whole season. 
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In March, two hundred and thirteen steamboats arrived, trans- 
porting 62,666 tons of freight. 

The two worst months were over, and by the end of May all the 
stores estimated as necessary for the coming military operations were 
on hand at Nashville, and in process of retransportation by railroad 
to Chattanooga. The problem was solved ; and although not men- 
tioned in the ensuing reports of battles, victories and campaigns, the 
Quartermaster's Department at Nashville has the consciousness, by 
a rare display of harmony and untiring energy, of being entitled to 
some share of the glory resulting from the march on Atlanta, and 
thence to the Atlantic coast. 

The following condensed Statement will show you the amount of 
work done during the opening of navigation at Nashville, from Feb- 
ruary 1 to May 27, 1864 : 



Month. 



February 
March • • • • 

April 

May 



Total. 



Number of Steamboat and 

Barge 

ArriTalB. 



178 boats 

213 " 

158 boats and barges 
65 " '' 



carrying • 



614 boats and barges 



carrying • 



Amonnt in Tons of 
Freight discharg. 
ed at NaahyiUe. 



35,860 tons. 


62,666 


cc 


44,029 


<c 


16,461 


ct 



158,016 tons. 



(One hundred and fifty-eight thousand and sixteen tons.) 



Although the figures which I shall now present will appear almost 
fabulous, yet I am honestly convinced they are estimated too low. I 
wish to establish the difference of cost of the transportation of the 
above 158,016 tons, if transported on chartered vessels, instead of, 
as it was, on boats contracted at a given price per piece or hundred 
pounds. 

From all data in our possession at Nashville, it was well established 
that freight carried on chartered boats never cost the Government 
less than $1 60 per hundred pounds. The cost for transporting the 
above 158,016 tons would consequently have reached the sum of 
14,740,493. 

The contract price under which the stores were actually transported 
ranged at from 50 to 60 cents per hundred pounds. Taking the outside 
figure, the transportation cost the Government the sum of $1,896,192. 

Consequently, the change from the Charter to the Contract system, 
that winter, on the Cumberland alone, saved the Government the 
enormous sum of about three millions of dollars. 

At the same time, the extra expense incurred by me in single 
cases, where the want of levee room compelled me to keep boats 
waiting above the time allotted them for discharging, amounted. 
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during the whole season, and for all the boats, to 50^^ days of de- 
murrage, which, at an average of 1225 per day, amounts to $11,300. 

To you belongs the credit of having accomplished such great re- 
sults ; to me, the satisfaction of having supported you to the utmost 
of my ability. • 

I remain, with sincere considerations of respect and friendship, 
truly your obedient servant, 

P. S. WINSLOW, late Captain and A. Q. M. 

To Brig. Gen. Lewis B. Pabsons, 

Chief of Rail and River Transportation. 



In full confirmation of what is stated in the foregoing is the fol- 
lowing extract from the published Report of Major-General Robert 
Allen to the Quartermaster-General, July, 1865 : 

" The depot at Nashyille derives its principal stores from purchases made by myself 
and officers serving under my orders. It drew heavily upon the resources of the conn- 
try, already partially exhausted by the requisitions from other quarters. The heaviest 
items were purchased at remote points — ^remote, I mean, fh>m the base of operations— 
and the transportation monopolized and taxed to their utmost capacity all the steam- 
boats on the Western waters, and all the rolling stock on the Western and Southwest- 
em railroads. It was a herculean task to collect, transfer and concentrate at one point 
horses and mules by the hundreds of thousands, corn and oats by the millions of bush- 
els, hay by the tens of thousands of tons, wagons and ambulances by the tens of 
thousands, fitted out with harnessing, subsistence stores by the hundreds of thousands 
of tons, and miscellaneous articles, in the aggregate proportionably large." 



REPORT OF COLONEL ARTHUR EDWARDS, A.Q.M. 



»«««^ 



Of nOS WeSTBBN BiVXE THANOPOBTATIOir^ 

St. LouiS; Mo.^ December 13, 1865. 

Qenerdl Lewis B. Pabsons, 

Chief of Bail and Biver TranttportiOion, 

Washingtofi City^ D. C. 

Geniskal: — I respectfally submit the following brief narrative of 
the constniction of the fleet of iron-clad and other steamers on the 
Upper Tennessee, at Bridgeport, Alabama : 

I received an order from Migor-Greneral BoaecranE^ dated Winches- 
ter, Tenn., August 9, 1863, directing me to And the most practical way 
to procure steamboat transportation above the Muscle Shoals, on the 
Tennessee river, and to take initiatory steps for procuring the same. 

The Muscle Shoals i^e about two hundred miles below Bridgeport, in 
tlie Tennessee river, and are an effectual bar to steamboat navigation 
on- the Upper Tennessee from the Ohio. 

I made a Beport to General Bosecrans, in which I recommended the 
building of boats of light draught as the best means of supplying the 
wants of the Army of the Cumberland, and that Bridgeport be made 
the point at which they should be built. My Beport was approved by 
him, and I proceeded to collect materials for building. 

It is impossible to form a correct idea of the disadvantages under 
which this work was commenced and prosecuted, and though I may 
give a statement in detail of the number of steamboats, scows, pon- 
toons, houses, shops, warehouses, &c., that were built, yet the difficul- 
ties of each step of our progress no one will be able to appreciate ex- 
cept those who participated with us in the work. 

Bridgeport, though once a village, was now literally a waste. Every 
house, shop and tenement was entirely destroyed, and only an old, di- 
lapidated saw-mill remained to mark the spot where once the village 
stood ; and sad as is this picture, it was but a true representation of 
the state of the country for hundreds of miles around. The war had 
spread wide its destruction, and, aside from the timber standing in the 
forest, all the materials for building had to be brought from the North. 
Spikes, nails, iron, paint, pitch, oakum, every pound had to be brought 
hundreds of miles; in addition to which, we were in an enemy's coun- 
try, often in sight of the enemy's pickets, and could not move any great 
distance without an armed guard. 

Under these circumstances I commenced the work. After repairing 
the old saw-mill alluded to, I constructed some fourteen gunwale scows 
or barges, which proved of great service, particularly as pontoons in 
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the construction of a bridge over the Tennessee river, which I was or- 
dered by General Bosecrans to provide for the Army of the Cumber- 
land; in its advance upon Chattanooga. 

In the month of September, 1863, 1 received an order from General 
Bosecrans to dismantle such government boats on the Cumberland 
river the machinery of which I might find suitable to put in steamers 
to be built at Bridgeport. I accordingly dismantled the steamers Gon^ 
way. Cottage and Glenwood, and had their machinery transported by 
rail to Bridgeport 

In the month of October, having obtained sufficient material, I built 
the Chattanooga, which was loaded with supplies for the troops, and, 
as she ascended the Tennessee on her first trip, was greeted with loud 
and most enthusiastic cheers. She was, at the time of the battle of 
Chickamauga, engaged in transporting supplies to Kelly's Landing, 
and probably prevented, by her timely services, the necessity of a dis- 
astrous retreat. 

Soon afber this, under an order from General Meigs, who was at this 
time at Chattanooga, I repaired the steamer Dunbar, which proved 
very valuable, particularly in transporting troops on the day of the 
battles of Lookout Mountain and Mission Bidge. 

In the large mechanical operations in which we were engaged, we 
felt greatly the necessity of steam power and machinery. Up to this 
time we had possessed nothing of this kind. We had gone to the 
forest, and, with ax and whip-saw, by the power of muscle and the 
dint of hard knocks, prepared all the timber and much of the lumber 
that we had used in the construction and repairs of boats thus far. 

About this time I found at Stevenson, Ala., an engine and boiler, 
vehich I confiscated and brought to Bridgeport, and, in connection with 
which, I built a machine shop, that proved of immense service, by fur. 
nishing greatly increased facilities in the execution of work by ma- 
chinery which had been previously performed by hand. 

Under the orders of General Bosecrans, I built four gunboats of 
light draught, which were clad with iron from the main to the upper 
deck; and also nine other transports — making thirteen steamers 
which I built in the short space of nine months, or an average of one 
steamer every twenty-one days. 

During this time, with the aid of the old saw-mill, I manufactured 
seven hundred and fifty thousand feet of lumber, the logs from which 
it was made being cut in the woods, from one to three miles distant, 
and hauled to the mill. 

Hoping, General, that the foregoing narrative may meet your ap- 
proval, I have the honor to be. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

ABTHUB EDWABDS, 

brevet Colonel and A. Q. M. 



REPORT OF CAPTAIN L. S. METCALF. 



Office Assistant Quabtebmaster 
In Chaegb of Transportation, 
St. Louis, Mo., October 26, 1865. 

JBrigadier- General Lewis B. Parsons, 

Chief of Hail and River Transportation, 

Washington Vity^ D. C. 

General: — I have the honor, in accordance with your instructions, 
to transmit a brief Eeport of the part taken by this office in the trans- 
portation of troops, in the fall of 1864, to repel the invasion of the rebel 
General Price into the State of Missouri, and in subsequently trans- 
ferring the same forces to the Tennessee, to aid General Thomas in 
the defence of Nashville, formidably threatened by General Hood, 
commanding the Confederate armies. 

On the 4th of October I received orders from Major-General Bose- 
crans, through General William Myers, Chief Quartermaster, to pro- 
vide transportation for General Mower's command, consisting of seven 
thousand cavalry and light artillery, from Cape Girardeau to Jefferson 
City. By impressing boats and seizing a large amount of private coal, 
everything was got in readiness the same night, and at daylight the 
next morning, the fleet, consisting of over thirty steamers, left for 
Cape Girardeau. On the 8th, the transports returned to St. Louis with 
the troops, where the number being increased to forty adapted to the 
extreme low water of the Missouri, and ample supplies and coal being 
taken on board, they proceeded up the river. 

While moving the command of General Mower, in accordance with 
further orders, I transported the forces of Major-General A. J. Smith, 
numbering sixteen thousand men, from Jefferson Barracks to Franklin, 
on the Pacific railroad, whence they marched to Dozier's Landing, 
on the Missouri river, and there embarking on seventeen steamers I 
had sent from St. Louis, were transported to Jefferson City, where the 
two commands united in the pursuit of General Price. Communication 
by the Pacific railroad being cut off, large quantities of stores and sup . 
plies had to be shipped by railroad to Washington, and then up the 
river by boats to points most accessible to the army. 

During this same period (October 6), on another order of General 
Bosecrans, I also transferred three thousand troops from St. Louis to 
Paducah, Kentucky. On the 9th of November, Price's large army 
having been defeated and driven from the State, I moved Major-Gene- 
ral A. J. Smith's army corps by water from Jefferson City to St. Louis j 
and subsequently, on the 20th of November, receiving an order to send 
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it with all possible dispatch to the Tennessee^ as Nashville was in im- 
minent danger from the approach of the rebel General Hood, I em- 
barked it on the 21st; and during the night of the 24th it reached 
KashvillO; distant from St. Louis five hundred miles, just in time to 
take a brilliant part in the great and victorious battles just opening 
around that city. 

The difficulties attending these expeditions were greatly increased 
by the extreme low water of the Missouri; and the consequently greater 
dangers of navigation, both from the river and the enemy. I am glad 
to be able to state that no accident occurred resulting in the loss of 
life or serious injury to property, nor was there any delay in furnish- 
ing regularly the large current requisitions for transportation to the 
Upper or Lower Mississippi or their tributaries. 

Very respectfully; your obedient servant; 

L. S. METOALP, Captain and A. Q. M., 

In charge of Transportation. 
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CONTRACT FOR TRANSPORTATION OF FREIGHT BETWEEN 
ST. LOUIS AND MEMPHIS. 



This contract, entered into this first day ol July, 1862, at St. Louis, 
in the State of Missouri, between Colonel Lewis B. Parsons, Assistant 
Quartermaster of the United States Army of the Department of the 
Mississippi, of the first part, and the Memphis and St. Louis Packet 
Company, of the said city of St. Louis, of the second part, witnesseth : 
That the said party of the second part agrees to furnish all the steam- 
boat transportation the United States may require for doing its busi- 
ness between the said city of St. Louis and the city of Memphis, in 
the State of Tennessee, and all points between the said cities. The 
boats used for transportation are to be such as shall be safe and satis- 
factory to the Chief Quartermaster, or the Quartermaster in charge 
of transportation for the Department of the Mississippi; shall be 
owned and officered by good, loyal citizens, and furnished with 
kitchen room and cooking stoves sufficient for the use of such troops 
as may be transported by the Government; said boats are to be at 
the risk of the owners, as in time of peace, but if by special written 
orders boats are ordered into danger, and lost, then the Government 
is to assume the loss ; and it is agreed that at least one boat shall 
leave said city of St. Louis for said city of Memphis every day, ex- 
cept Sunday, if required by the Chief Quartermaster, or the Quar- 
termaster in charge of transportation, and is to give precedence and 
prompt dispatch to the transportation of the United States. For 
which service the said Colonel Lewis B. Parsons agrees, on behalf 
of the United States, to pay, or cause to be paid, to the said parties 
of the second part, compensation at the following rates. For all 
transportation between the ports of St. Louis and Memphis, when 
the distance carried does not exceed two hundred miles, as follows : 

For Officers, Horses and Cattle, each, per hundred miles $1 00 

" Soldiers, Servants and Laundresses, each, per hundred miles • 40 

'* Mules, each, per hundred miles 75 

" Wagons, each, " " 125 

" other Freight of all kmds, per 100 pounds, for one hundred miles 6i 

Between St. Louis and Columbus, Ky. : 
Pound Freight, per 100 pounds, for the entire distance U cents 
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In all other cases, where the miles carried exceed two hundred, 
between the posts of St. Louis and Memphis, as follows : 

For Officers, Horses and Cattlei each, per hundred miles • 70 

" Soldiers, Serrants and Laundresses, each, per hundred miles •••••• ^ 

" Mules, each, per hundred miles 60 

" Wagons, each, per hundred miles* •••• •••* ••••• $1 00 

" other Freight of all kinds, per 100 pounds, for one hundred miles •• • Sf 

The actual distance transported to be the basis of settlement. To 
be paid as the same shall become due under this contract, upon the 
proper vouchers, at the end of each month, provided the Chief Quar- 
termaster at St. Louis is in possession of funds so to do. And it is 
agreed by the parties hereto, that either party shall have the right 
to revoke this contract at any time, by ( 40) forty days^ previous notice 
being given by or to the said Chief Quartermaster, or the Quarter- 
master in charge of transportation at St. Louis, except in case of 
failure to comply with its terms^i when no notice is required ; and it 
is made an express condition of this contract, that no member of 
Congress shall be admitted to any sbare herein, or any benefit to 
arise therefrom. 

In witness whereof, the said Colonel Lewis B. Parsons, Assistant 
Quart^master of the Cnited States Army, has hereunto set his hand, 
and the said Memphis and St. Louis Packet Company has caused W. 
J. Lewis, its President, to affix his name a^d the seal of the Company* 

Lewis B. Parsons, 

Colonel and A. Q. M. 
Wm. J. Lewis, 
President Memphis and St. Louis Packet Company. 



CONTRACT FOR ALL GOVERNMENT TRANSPORTATION BE- 
TWEEN ST. LOUIS AND NEW ORLEANS. 



This Contract, made and entered into this eighth day of Decem- 
ber, A. D. eighteen hundred and sixty-two, at St. Louis, in the 
State of Missouri, between Colonel Lewis B. Parsons, Assistant 
Quartermaster United States Army, for the Department of the Mis- 
souri, of the first part, and Ambrose Reeder and William M. McPher- 
son, of the said city and State, of the second part : 

Witnesseth^ That the said parties of the second part agree to furn- 
ish all the steamboat transportation the United States may require 
on the Mississippi riv^er, between the said city of St. Louis and the 
city of New Orleans, in the State of Louisiana, and all points be- 
tween the said cities. The boats used for such transportation are 
to be such as shall be safe and satisfactory to the Quartermaster in 
charge of transportation of the Department of the Missouri ; shall be 
owned and offered by good, loyal citizens, and furnished with kitch- 
en room and cooking stoves sufficient for the use of such troops as 
may be transported by the Government. Said boats are to be at the 
risk of the owners, as in time of peace ; but if by special written 
orders boats are ordered into danger, and lost, then tlie Government 
is to assume the loss ; but any boat shall be entitled to a written 
order whenever the master or owner apprehends danger from the 
enemy. 

And it is agreed^ That at least one boat shall leave said city of 
St. Louis every day except Sunday, if required by the Quartermaster 
in charge of transportation, and is to give precedence and prompt 
dispatch to transportation of the United States, for which service the 
said Colonel Lewis B. Parsons agrees, on behalf of the United States, 
to pay or cause to be paid to the said parties of the second part, 
compensation at the following rates, to-wit^ 

Officers, each, for the first two hundred miles, seventy-five cents 
per hundred miles, and fifty cents per hundred miles for all addi- 
tional distance. 

Soldiers, servants and laundresses, each, for the first hundred 
miles, fifty cents ; for the second hundred miles, thirty cents ; and 
twenty-five cents per hundred miles for all additional distance. 

Horses, each, for the first four hundred miles, one dollar per hun- 
dred miles ; for the next two hundred miles, seventy-five cents per 
hundred miles ; for the next two hundred miles, fifty cents per hun- 
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dred miles ; and twenty-five cents per hundred miles for all addi- 
tional distance. 

Cattle, each, for the first hundred miles, one dollar and fifty cents 
per head ; for the next five hundred miles, one dollar per hundred 
miles; for the next two hundred miles, fifty cents per hundred 
miles ; and twenty-five cents per hundred miles for all additional 
distance. 

Mules, each, for the first hundred miles, one dollar ; for the next 
three hundred miles, eighty cents per hundred miles ; for the next 
two hundred miles, seventy cents per hundred miles ; for the next 
two hundred miles, fifty cents per hundred miles ; and twenty-five 
cents per hundred miles for all additional distance. 

Wagons, each, for the .first five hundred miles, one dollar per 
hundred miles ; for the next three hundred miles, seventy-five cents 
per hundred miles ; and fifty cents per hundred miles for all addi- 
tional distance. 

Hay, per hundred pounds, for the first hundred miles, ten cents ; 
for the second hundred miles, seven cents ; for the next hundred 
miles, five cents ; and three cents per hundred miles for all addi- 
tional distance. 

All other freight, per hundred pounds, for the first hundred miles, 
ten cents ; for the next two hundred miles, five cents per hundred 
miles ; and three cents per hundred miles for all additional distance. 

The actual distance transported to be in all cases the basis of set- 
tlement, to be paid as the same shall become due under this contract, 
upon the proper vouchers, at the end of each month, provided the 
Chief Quartermaster of St. Louis is in possession of funds so to do. 
All vouchers to be made out in the name of A. Beeder & Co., a firm 
composed of said parties of the second part. 

And it is further agreed^ That said parties of the second part 
may name fifteen steamboats, to be used in carrying said transporta- 
tion, which boats are not to be taken for hospital or other Govern- 
ment service, or detained for Government use at any post, without 
the consent of the contractors, except in cases of extraordinary 
emergency, and when no other boats can be obtained for the needed 
service ; and in cases where the boats of the contractors so named 
are detained for Government use without their consent, and an ad- 
vanced price has to be paid on freight by reason thereof, the Govern- 
ment shall pay such advance until the boats of the contractors are 
released from such special service; but no contract for such ad- 
vanced rate shall be entered into without the approval of the Quar- 
termaster in charge* 

And it is further agreed^ That all freight to be shipped from 
points along the river below St. Louis, shall be turned over to the 
agents of said parties of the second part, for shipment, provided said 
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parties have an agent at said post ; and when there is no agent, the 
Assistant Quartermaster in charge shall ship, by one of the fifteen 
boats specified by said parties of the second part, whenever practi- 
cable, a list of the boats to be furnished each Post Quartermaster by 
the contractors. Any of the fifteen boats may be changed, and oth- 
ers substituted by the contractors, upon giving due notice to the 
Chief Quartermaster in charge of transportation. 

And it is further agreed^ That said parties of the second part 
shall not be required to carry sick and wounded soldiers except in 
cases of emergency, when no Hospital Boat can be obtained, and then 
they shall be allowed for all such the rate paid for officers. 

And it is agreed^ That either of the parties hereto shall have the 
right to revoke this contract at any time, by giving forty days' pre- 
vious notice ; but in case of failure to comply with its terms by the 
contractors, (unless prevented by the Government,) it may be 
terminated on three days' notice given by the Quartermaster in 
charge of transportation at St. Louis, which notice shall specify the 
failure complained of; and if not satisfactory to the said parties of 
the second part, may be referred to the Chief Quartermaster at St. 
Louis, whose award shall be final. 

And it is made an express condition of this contract, that no Mem- 
ber of Congress shall be admitted to any share or part herein, or 
benefit to arise herefrom. 

In witness whereof, Said parties have signed this contract in 
quadruplicate, the day and date above written. 

Lewis B. Parsons, Col. cmd A. Q. M. 

By Chas. Parsons, Capt. and A. Q. M. 
Ambrose Reeder. 
Wm. M. McPherson. 



CONTRACT FOR ALL GOVERNMENT TRANSPORTATION BE- 
TWEEN ST. LOUIS AND NEW ORLEANS. 



This Contract, made and entered into this tenth daj of March, 
A. D. 1864, at the city of St. Louis, in the State of Missouri, between 
Captain Charles Parsons, Assistant Quartermaster United Sates 
Army, of the first part, and George Pegram, John G. Copelin, Bar- 
ton Able, and John N. Bofinger^ of the said city and State, of the 
second part. 

Witnessethj That the said parties of the second part agree to 
furnish all the steamboat transportation the United States maj re- 
quire, from St. Louis, or other points on the Mississippi river below 
St. Louis, to or from other points below Memphis as far as New Or- 
leans ; also, from Cairo, and other points on the Mississippi river 
below Cairo, to or from other points below Memphis as far as New 
Orleans. The steamboats used in such transportation to be the 
Constitution, Edward Walsh, Emm% W. R. Arthur, Olive Branch, 
Julia, Ida Handy, Luminary, Pauline Carroll, Albert Pierce, Atlantic, 
Sunshine, War Eagle, Empress, Continental, Maria Denning, John J. 
Boe, Gladiator, J. H. Dickey, Leviathan, Laclede, J. C. Swon, L. M. 
Kennett, Glasgow, and such other boats as shall be necessary, the 
same to be such as shall be safe and satisfactory to the Quartermaster 
in charge of transportation in St. Louis, aforesaid ; shall be owned 
and officered by good loyal citizens ; furnished with kitchen room 
and cooking stoves sufficient for the use of such troops as may be 
transported by the Government ; and be provided with troughs suit- 
able for feeding horses and cattle. Said boats are to run subject to 
the risk of the owners, as in time of peace ; but if, by special written 
orders, boats are ordered into danger and lost by acts of the public 
enemy, then the Government assumes the loss. 

S is Agreedj That at least one boat shall leave the said city of 
St. Louis every day, except Sunday, if required by the Quarter- 
master in charge of transportation, and is to give precedence and 
prompt dispatch to transportation for the United States, and in no 
case to carry private freight or stock to the exclusion of that belong- 
ing to the Government. 

In case the said parties of the second part fail to furnish the 
transportation required by Government, the Quartermaster in charge 
of transportation may furnish the same at the expense of the said 
parties of the second part. 

For these services said Captain Charles Parsons, Assistant Quar- 
termaster United States Army, agrees, on behalf of the United States, 
to pay, or cause to be paid, to the said parties of the second part, 
compensation at the following rates : 
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From St. Louis, or other points on the Mississippi river below St. 
Lonis, to or from other points below Memphis as far as New Orleans. 
— Oa commissioned officers, horses and cattle, each, the first hundred 
miles, 92; the second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh hundred 
miles, 91 each hundred miles ; the eightli and ninth hundred miles^ 
50 cents each hundred miles ; the tenth, eleventh and twelfth hun- 
dred miles, 25 cents each hundred miles ; ^e thirteenth, hundred 
miles, 50 cents. 

On soldiers, each, the first hundred miles, 91 ; the second hun- 
dred miles, 50 cents ; the third, fourtii^ fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, 
ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth hundred miles, 25 cents 
each hundred miles. 

On mules, each, the first hundred miles, $1.50 y tiie second, third, 
fourth, fifdi and sixth hundred miles, 91 each hundred miles ; the 
seventh and eighth hundred miles, 50 cents each hundred miles ; 
the ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth hundred miles, 25 
cents each hundred miles. 

On ws^ons, each, the first hundred miles, 93 ; the second hundred 
miles, 92 ; the third, fourth and fifth hundred miles, 91 each hundred 
miles ; the sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth and 
thirteenth hundred miles, 50 cents each hundred miles. 

On hay, per hundred pounds, the first hundred miles, 20 cents ; 
the second hundred miles, 5 cents ; the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, 
seventh and eighth hundred miles, 4 cents each hundred miles ; the 
ninth hundred miles, 3 cents ; the tenth and eleventh hundred miles, 
} cent each hundred miles ; the twelfdi and thirteenth hundred 
miles, 1 cent, each hundred miles. 

All other pound freight, per hundred poundis, the first hundred 
miles, 15 cents ; the second hundred miles, 5 cents ; the third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth hundred miles, 4 cents each 
hundred miles ; the ninth hundred miles, 3 cents ; the tenth and 
eleventh hundred miles, i cent, each hundred miles; the twelfth 
and thirteenth hundred miles, 1 cent, each hundred miles. 

From Cairo and other points on the Mississippi river below Cairo 
to or from other points below Memphis as far as New Orleans. — On 
commissioned officers, horses and cattle, the first hundred miles, 92 ; 
the second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh hundred miles, 91 
each hundred miles ; the eighth and ninth hundred miles, 50 cents 
each hundred miles ; the tenth and eleventh hundred miles 25 cents 
each hundred miles. 

On soldiers, each, the first hundred miles, 91 ; the second hundred 
miles, 50 cents ; the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, 
tenth and eleventh hundred miles, 25 cents each hundred miles. 

On mules, each, the first hundred miles, 91*50 ; the second, third, 
fourth, fifth and sixth hundred miles, 91 each hundred miles ; the 
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seventh and eighth hundred miles, 50 cents each hundred miles ; the 
ninth, tenth and eleventh hundred miles, 25 cents each hundred miles. 
On wagons, each, the first hundred miles, $3 ; the second hundred 
miles, $2 ; the third, fourth and fifth hundred miles, $1 each hun- 
dred miles ; the sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth and eleventh 
hundred miles, 50 cents each hundred miles. 

On hay, per hundred pounds, tlie first hundred miles, 20 cents ; 
the second hundred miles, 5 cents ; the third, fourth, fifth and sixth 
hundred miles, 4 cents each hundred miles ; the seventh hundred 
miles, 2 cents ; the eighth, ninth, tenth and eleventh hundred miles, 
1 cent each hundred miles. 

On all other pound freight, per hundred pounds, the first hundred 
miles, 15 cents; the second hundred miles, 5 cents; the third, 
fourth, fifth and sixth hundred miles, 4 cents each hundred miles ; 
the seventh hundred miles, 2 cents ; the eighth, ninth, tenth and 
eleventh hundred miles, 1 cent each hundred miles. 

The actual distance transported to be in all cases the basis of set 
tlement, except that, when the distance carried is less than one hun- 
dred miles, it is to be counted as if carried one hundred miles, and 
to be paid as the same shall become due under this contract, upon 
the proper vouchers, provided the Chief Quartermaster at St. Louis, 
is in possession of funds so to do. The vouchers are to be made out 
in the name of Copelin & Co., a firm composed of said parties of the 
second part. 

The above prices are to rule for seven months, from the tenth day 
of March, 1864, ending on the ninth day of October, 1864 ; and for 
the next five months, commencing October 10, .1864, and ending on 
the 9th day of March, 1865, fifty per centum will be added to the 
foregoing prices — this contract finally expiring on the 9th day of 
March, 1865. 

It is further agreed^ That fifteen per centum shall be deducted 
from the foregoing rates named, during the whole year for all up- 
stream transportation, except officers and soldiers. 

Every reasonable eflfort will be made by tiie Quartermaster in 
charge of transportation to relieve boats named for this service from 
Government seizure for other Government service. 

It is made an express condition of this contract that no member 
of Congress shall be admitted to any share or part herein, or benefit 
arising herefrom. 

In witness whereof ^ Said parties have signed this contract in 
quintuplicate this tenth day of March, A. D. 1864. 

Charles Parsons, [seal.] 
Captain and AssH. Quartermaster U. S. A. 
George Pegram, 
John G. Copelin, 
Barton Able, 
John N. Bofinger, 
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